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. depend on their own resources. Then, as for the 
SADDLING THE RIGHT HORSE. pleasures of vagrancy, let those who stroll about 
asking for ‘leave to toil’ make a confession. So far 
as we have scen, the only thing they have to com- 
plain of, is being taken at their word. <A short time 
monarchy —a thing, he declared, which he could not | ago a young vagrant, probably an exile from that most 
possibly submit to. We believe this is no unusual | beneficent of homes, the prison, paid our doorway a 
account of the state of feeling in the great American | visit. Sans shoes, sans shirt, and clad only in a few 
Federation. Ilistory tends to confirm the prejudice. | rags, he applied for succour. Work was offered, and 
Having read of the tyranny of kings, and the arrogance | with profound humility and thankfulness accepted. 
of courtiers, it is naturally inferred that the people | What was the upshot? After labouring pretty dili- 
who live under monarchical institutions must expe- | gently for several weeks, and earning good wages, the 
rience no little snubbing and ill-usage, and that any- | young scamp suddenly absconded, in debt to sundry 
thing like independence among them is out of the | poor persons who had befriended him—the humble 
question. family who had cleaned, clothed,. and boarded him, 

This is one of the errors which books and newspapers | being the most basely treated of all. We should like 

The general spirit of literature | to know who in this affair was the party most to be 
confirms the impression that to this day the high in | pitied; which party had most cause to ‘mourn;’ 
authority, the titled, and the rich, are oppressors, and | whether the wandering cheat or those who compas- 
that virtue and nobility of feeling are found only in | sionated him? Literature of course takes the part of 
a condition of either absolute poverty or moderate | the cheater simply on the ground of his‘ poverty. Its 
competency. | idea of wealth is a certain amount of income —not 
the freedom of the individual to live, move, and have 
his being just as his inclination, vile or lofty, dictates. 
As for the employer in this case, he was a most 
unreasonable person — a selfish, pitiless wretch; and 
necessarily so, since he was not ina state of virtuous 
destitution. 

The truth is, that in these modern days the old 
fancies about the wicked tyrannies of the ‘ rich’— 
using the term in its ordinary meaning—are a sheer 
absurdity. The time has come when the very humblest 
individual in these realms not only knows his rights, 
but how to act upon them. It sometimes even happens 
that a man utterly penniless is more peremptory in his 
demands than a person in middling good circumstances. 
In our law-courts at present there is the case of a des- 
titute lad, a lame negro, who fled from slavery, came 
to Scotland, and threw himself on the compassion of a 


In a recent book of travels in the United States the 
author speaks of a person in a railway car who com- 
miserated the people of England for living under a 


* See yonder poor, o’erlabour’d wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil; 

And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful, though a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn,’ 


So sings Burns. But if this was ever true, the case is 
now curiously changed. Instead of asking leave to 
toil, men require to be dealt with, and properly so, on 
terms of fair commercial equality. The question is not, 
* Will you give me work ?’ but ‘ Will you work for me ?’ 
We of course do not allude to the lazy or incompetent, 
for everybody understands that labour is a marketable 
commodity which goes according to its practical value. | small country town. His wants being kindly relieved, 
A skilled workman is as independent as his employer— | he now turns round and insists on being pensioned for 
and often the more independent of the two; and as | life. He claims to be put en permanence on the poor- 
for those whom circumstances or ignorance have made | roll. Lawyers are found to plead and expend money 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for their fellow- | for him. Battled from court to court, the claim of this 
men, they must take their chance of the greater or less | unfortunate but very impertinent alien will probably 
demand there may be for mere animal labour. But | not rest till it has been definitely settled in the House 
lower than these there is another class, and a crowded | of Lords, at a cost one way and another of a thousand 
one too, who demand support without return of any | pounds. Again, we ask which is the party to be pitied ? 
kind. Your professional criminals and beggars are, in| —the mendicant stranger, with no claim naturally on 
fact, the most independent of us all. Large numbers, the country of his refuge, or the hard-toiling house- 
by the habitual perpetration of offences, contrive to get holders who are called on to support him in idleness 
board and lodgment for nothing during the greater part for perhaps fifty years to come ?—the very bread taken 
of their existence; and comfortably do these persons | out of the mouths of their children to feed one, of whose 
live—more so a vast deal than many who think fit to antecedents they know nothing, and who certainly, in 
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so far as appearances are concerned, would rather beg 
than work. : 

There is another recent case, in which public opinion 
transacts the business of the courts of law—we mean 
the case of the squatter in Hyde Park. In this affair 
(about the merits of which we know nothing), a poor 
woman, right or wrong, is turned out of a location on 
which she had fixed herself in that Far West. Well, 
this is only a new instance of the traditional wrongs 
of the lowly: the hard- hearted world sides with the 
tyrants of course; and the unfortunate victim—merely 
because she is poor and friendless—sinks unnoticed and 
uncared for, and is quietly buried under the Woods 
and Forests. Is it so? Why, the scream from that 
ginger-pop stall is heard all over the kingdom; and 
without consideration or inquiry—without the slightest 
knowledge of anything appertaining to the question, 
but that the complainant is needy and the alleged 
oppressors rich—the whole country become partisans of 
the squatter. The rich shower in their indignation and 
their bank-notes for the relief of the old woman, and 
the poor their sympathy and their sixpences; and the 
highest nobility in the land are dragged forward to 
the bar of the public to answer for their supposed 
delinquency. 

We should like much that our American friends, who 
express terror for the royal and aristocratic principles, 
could spend a month or two among us, so as to observe 
the real working of our social system. In place of 
seeing royalty going about lording it with a crown on 
its head and a sceptre in its hand, they would perceive 
with no little surprise that it is the people who creep 
and crawt about royalty and worry it out of all patience. 
Instead of running away from the impersonation of the 
monarchical principle, they run after it as children do 
at the appearance of a raree-show. When royalty 
appears in the places of public resort it is mobbed, 
and absolutely pelted with adulation. In the Crystal 
Palace, we have on several occasions seen it chased by 
a crew of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, in a way 
that made one really ashamed of his country. Royalty 
wanting only to be let alone, to lead a quiet life, to obtain 
alittle, even a very little, share of that comfort for which 
England is famous, the public will not let it. Desiring 
no sycophancy, people will in spite of all remonstrance 
be sycophantic. Then, for the gratification of all who 
have not the good-luck to see what royalty does, persons 
are stationed to watch and record its movements. 
Every newspaper tells everything it hears of how 
royalty eats, drinks, and sleeps, and where and when 
it walks and rides. Any ordinary person may enjoy a 
stroll in the air and sunshine without remark; but 
alas for the poor Queen! she cannot go across the 
threshold without drawing forth universal observation. 
Once more, we venture an inquiry: Which is the 
oppressor, which the oppressed? Fie upon literature for 
catering to an appetite vulgar and revolting to every 
sense of delicacy, decency, and self-respect! * 


* Rovatty.—Vulgar Curiosity of the English.—The Queen, the 
royal family, and the court, we all know, leave on the 27th 
instant by the Great Northern Railway for Balmoral, where only 
in all her dominions, it would seem, her Majesty can—thanks to 
the instinctive sense of propriety in the Highland or Celtic mind 
and manners—enjoy that perfect privacy which even monarchs 
delightin. But to get at the Great Northern Station the Queen 
will have to go through a world of vulgar staring or curiosity ; to 
say nothing of the royal party being obliged to stop at Lincoln that 
its corporation may have a good look at their sovereign and her 
children ; the noise and hubbub of happy Doncaster, the joy and 
delight and festivities of which will probably keep her Majesty and 
family awake all night; the sterner and harder loyalty that will 
accompany the party to Holyrood, or the ‘ little go’ of enthusiasm 
that will be discharged after the court at Stonehaven: all of 
which displays will at once testify our hearty allegiance and our 
intense vulgarity towards the Queen, ‘ her crown and dignity,’ as 
the lawyers have it. We don’t treat and behave to the Queen 
well when she is in public, that is the truth. There is a touch of 
the City alderman about us all on these occasions, which we 
should be better without. Our grandfathers deported themselves 


But have the Americans themselves more of repub- 
lican dignity? It is very well for them to sneer at 
‘ Miss Victoria’ in their own country; but what are 
their feelings when actually within the personal influence 
of royalty? Let Citizen Stevens answer, who beat us 
a few weeks ago in a yacht-race, and whose victory, 
by the way, was received by the whole country with a 
shout of gallant applause, worthy of the finest days of 
chivalry. On this occasion the Yankee out-Englished 
the English in their monarchical adulation as dashingly 
as he shot ahead of them on their own element. No 
sooner did he catch a glimpse of Her Majesty looking 
on at the sport like her subjects, than, forgetting the 
well-known racing privilege both of jockey and steers- 
man, off went the republican’s hat as if by instinct, 
down went the stars and stripes, and the proud flag of 
America trailed in the water before the Ocean Queen! 
There can of course be no fault found with this, 
viewed as an act of politeness: the thing was prettily 
done; only just let our American friends be sufficiently 
candid to recognise the true relative position of consti- 
tutional sovereign and people. 

Adjacent in station to royalty, the members of the 
aristocracy come in for a share of popular annoyance. 
People on no account will let dukes and other great 
folks alone: they haunt them in the public thoroughfares 
and places of amusement; flock to see their horse- 
races ; die to get admission to their balls and dinner- 
parties; repeat their sayings; and record minutely 
the minutest of their doings. The grandees in the 
meantime try to keep aloof as well as they can. The 
upper-middle classes do not altogether like familiar 
association with the middle-middle classes, nor these 
with the lower-middle classes; and all the middles 
together would rather, if possible, have some distinct 
barrier between them and the lower classes. Fashion 
is the chief refuge sought by each; but fashion after 
fashion gives way successively before the pressure from 
beneath, till the toe of the clown galls the kibe of the 
courtier. From this social routine philosophy might 
extract something good and hopeful. Is it anything 
more than the material phase of that progress upwards 
which distinguishes the race of Japhet, and more espe- 
cially the Anglo-Saxon family? In what is called the 
permanent or stationary form of civilisation we see 
nothing of the kind. Conditions, dress, manners, 
remain there unchanged from generation to generation ; 
and there, too, art, science, morals, and legislation, have 
the same enduring stereotype. 

We have said that this universal toadyism—shared 
in largely by the Americans, who, with all their rough 
independence, are the most notorious tuft-hunters in 
creation—is merely the external phase of our progress; 
and, in point of fact, while the humbler and middle 
classes still worship rank from some species of tradi- 
tional reverence, they have, in another sense, got the 
upper hand of it, and in the general business of the 
world manfully look upon it as a nonentity. At any- 
rate, let this be said in conclusion: It is fully time 
that literature, whether in the practical or imaginative 
form, stated things as they are, and are likely to be. 
Instead of echoing antiquated assertions as to the rela- 
tive positions and duties of different departments of 
society, let it be observed, for the sake of common 
sense, that the world of the nineteenth is not the world 
of the seventeenth nor of-the eighteenth century ; that 


after a much handsomer fashion to her grandfather: old Farmer 
George rode and walked and drove about with his wife and children 
without any such molestation as Queen Victoria and her family 
are subjected to ; at Windsor and at Weymouth he did just as he 
chose ; he lived in retirement at Kew, or more in public at the 
Queen's house in town, without any Court Circular to record his 
up-risings and his down-sittings, his breakfasts or his dinners; 
that daily record of royal life was a device of his first-born, the 
Regent, to conceal the scandals of Carlton House; and we verily 
believe that to it the Queen owes more than half the vulgar plague 
she suffers from.—Daily News, August, 
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all classes may now be said to stand in new relations 
towards each other; that the man without a coin in 
his pocket or a shoe on his foot, is not probably a first- 
rate character, ruined by oppression; and that the 
‘rich ’—that is, the man who lives creditably, pays his 
way, and helps on society in its enterprises —is not on 
that account a villain. These views are unavoidable 
deductions from history; and unless they are acknow- 
ledged by the literature of the day, its productions can 
hardly expect—notwithstanding all their sprightliness 
and ingenuity —to survive this transition period, and 
be carried onwards by the rising mind of the country. 
THE SADDLE REQUIRES TO BE PUT ON THE RIGHT 
HORSE, 


THE LEGEND OF THE LOST WELL. 


We generally found during our stay in the desert 
that the Bedoufns, though not churlish, were rather 
adverse to saying anything to us that might reveal the 
inner-working of their minds. Perhaps they were 
afraid to compromise their dignity; perhaps they 
entertained an indefinite prejudice against us infidels, 
in spite of their own laxity and reputed indifference 
as Moslems. Often, however, at night they would 
watch with Derwish and Saiid outside the tent, and 
beguile the long hours by relating some wonderful 
adventure, some strange tradition, some poetical legend, 
such as could only have the desert for a birthplace. I 
often heard snatches of what was said, but rarely a 
beginning or an end. For the most part the narrator’s 
voice did not rise loud enough until the kings, the 
princesses, the sheiks, and the magicians, were in full 
play—fighting, singing, loving, travelling, and flying 
through the air. Besides, the evening’s amusement 
generally concluded with a ‘to be continued.’ There 
is no people so fond of serials as the Arabs. 

One evening, during a long halt, our guide, Wahsa, 
usually a silent man, after listening patiently to the 
catastrophe of a tale—this time told by an Egyptian— 
in which there was more than the usual number of 
terrible and fantastic adventures, pleaded for the privi- 
lege of speech, and began the following narrative, 
which may be called ‘The Legend of the Lost Well :’ 


In ancient times there existed in the desert that lies 
to the west of Egypt—somewhere between the sun at 
its setting and the city of Siout—a tribe of Arabs that 
called themselves Waled Allah, or The Children of 
God. They professed Mohammedanism, but were in 
every other respect different from their neighbours to 
the north and south, and from the inhabitants of the 
land of Egypt. It was their custom during the months 
of summer to draw near to the confines of the cultivated 
country and hold intercourse with its people, selling 
camels and wool, and other desert productions; but 
when winter came they drew off towards the interior of 
the wilderness, and it was not known where they abode. 
They were by no means great in numbers; but such 
was their skill in arms, and their reputation for courage, 
that no tribe ever ventured to trespass on their limits, 
and all caravans eagerly paid to them the tribute of 
safe-conduct. 

Such was the case for many years: but at length it 
came to pass that the Waled Allah, after departing as 
usual for the winter, returned in great disorder and 
distress towards the neighbourhood of the Nile. Those 
who saw them on that occasion reported that their 
sufferings must have been tremendous. More than 
two-thirds of their cattle, a great number of the women 
and children, and several of the less hardy men, were 
missing; but they would not at first confess what had 
happened to them. When, however, they asked per- 
mission to settle temporarily on some unoccupied lands, 
the curious and inquisitive went among them, and by 
degrees the truth came out. 


It appeared that many centuries ago one of their 
tribe, following the track of some camels that had 
strayed, had ventured to a great distance in the desert, 
and had discovered a pass in the mountains leading 
into a spacious valley, in the midst of whieh was a well 
of the purest water, that overflowed and fertilised the 
land around. As the man at once understood the 
importance of his discovery, he devoted himself for his 
tribe, and returned slowly, piling up stones here and 
there that the way might not again be lost. When he 
arrived at the station he had only sufficient strength to 
relate what he had seen before he died of fatigue and 
thirst. So they called the well after him—Bir Hassan. 

It was found that the valley was only habitable 
during the winter; for being surrounded with perpen- 
dicular rocks it became like a furnace in the hot season 
—the vegetation withered into dust, and the waters 
hid themselves within the bowels of the earth. ‘They 
resolved, therefore, to spend one-half of their time in 
that spot, where they built a city; and during the other 
half of their time they dwelt, as I have said, on the 
confines of the land of Egypt. 

But it was found that only by a miracle had the well 
of Hassan been discovered. ‘Those who tried without the 
aid of the road-marks to make their way to it invariably 
failed. So it became an institution of the tribe that 
two men should be left, with a sufficient supply of 
water and food, in a large cave overlooking the desert 
near the entrance of the valley; and that they should 
watch for the coming of the tribe, and when a great 
fire was lighted on a certain hill, should answer by 
another fire, and thus guide their people. This being 
settled, the piles of stones were dispersed, lest the 
greedy Egyptians, hearing by chance of this valley, 
should make their way to it. 

How long matters continued in this state is not 
recorded; but at length, when the tribe set out to 
return to their winter quarters, and reached the accus- 
tomed station and lighted the fire, no answering fire 
appeared. ‘They passed the first night in expectation, 
and the next day, and the next night, saying: ‘ Probably 
the men are negligent ;’ but at length they began to 
despair. They had brought but just sufficient water 
with them for the journey, and death began to menace 
them. In vain they endeavoured to find the road. A 
retreat became necessary; and, as I have said, they 
returned and settled on the borders of the land of 
Egypt. Many men, however, went back many times 
year after year to endeavour to find the lost well; but 
some were neyer heard of more, and some returned, 
saying that the search was in vain. 

Nearly a hundred years passed away, and the well 
became forgotten, and the condition of the tribe had 
undergone a sad change. It never recovered its great 
disaster: wealth and courage disappeared; and the 
governors of Egypt, seeing the people dependent and 
humble-spirited, began, as is their wont, to oppress them, 
and lay on taxes and insults. Many times a bold man 
of their number would propose that they should go and 
join some of the other tribes of Arabs, and solicit to be 
incorporated with them; but the idea was laughed at 
as extravagant, and they continued to live on in misery 
and degradation. 

It happened that the chief of the tribe at the time of 
which I now speak was a man of gentle character and 
meek disposition, named Abdallah the Good, and that 
he had a son, like one of the olden time, stout, and 
brave as a lion, named Ali. This youth could not 
brook the subjection in which his people were kept, 
nor the wrongs daily heaped upon them, and was con- 
stantly revolving in his mind the means of escape and 
revenge. When he gave utterance to these sentiments, 
however, his father, Abdallah, severely rebuked him ; for 
he feared the power of the lords of Egypt, and dreaded 
lest mischief might befall his family or his tribe. 

Now contemporary with Abdallah the Good there 
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was a governor of Siout named Omar the Evil. He 
had gained a great reputation in the country by his 
cruelties and oppressions, and was feared by high and 
low. Several times had he treated the Waled Allah 
with violence and indignity, bestowing upon them the 
name of Waled Sheitan, or Children of the Devil, and 
otherwise vexing and annoying them, besides levying 
heavy tribute, and punishing with extreme severity the 
slightest offence. One day he happened to be riding 
along in the neighbourhood of their encampment when 
he observed Ali trying the paces of a handsome horse 
which he had purchased. Covetousness entered his 
mind, and calling to the youth, he said: ‘ What is the 
price of thy horse ?’ 

‘It is not for sale,’ was the reply. 

No sooner were the words uttered than Omar made 
a signal to his men, who rushed forwards, threw the 
young man to the ground in spite of his resistance, and 
leaving him there, returned leading the horse. Omar 
commanded them to bring it with them, and rode 
away, laughing heartily at his exploit. 

But Ali was not the man to submit tamely to such 
injustice. He endeavoured at first to rouse the passions 
of his tribe, but not succeeding, resolved to revenge 
himself or die in the attempt. One night, therefore, he 
took a sharp dagger, disguised himself, and lurking 
about the governor’s palace, contrived to introduce 
himself without being seen, and to reach the garden, 
where he had heard it was the custom of Omar to 
repose awhile as he waited fur his supper. <A light 
gruided him to the kiosque where the tyrant slept aloue, 
not knowing that vengeance was nigh. Ali paused a 
moment, doubting whether it was just to strike an 
unprepared foe; but he remembered all his tribe 
had suffered as well as himself, and raising his dagger, 
advanced stealthily towards the couch where the huge 
form of the governor lay. 

A slight figure suddenly interposed between him and 
the sleeping man. It was that of a young girl, who, 
with terror in her looks, waved him back. ‘ What 
wouldst thou, youth ?’ she inquired. 

‘ Icome to slay that enemy,’ replied Ali, endeavouring 
to pass her and effect his purpose while there was yet 
time. 

‘It is my father,’ said she, still standing in the way 
and awing him by the power of her beauty. 

‘Thy father is a tyrant, and deserves to dic.’ 

‘If he be a tyrant he is still my father; and thou, 
why shouldst thou condemn him ?’ 

* He has injured me and my tribe.’ 

‘Let injuries be forgiven, as we are commanded. I 
will speak for thee and thy tribe. Is not thy life 
valuable to thee? Retire ere it be too late; and by 
my mother, who is dead, I swear to thee that I will 
cause justice to be done.’ 

‘Not from any hopes of justice, but as a homage to 
God for having created such marvellous beauty, do I 
retire and spare the life of that man which I hold in 
my hands.’ 

So saying Ali sprang away, and effected his escape. 
No sooner was he out of sight than Omar, who had 
been awakened by the sound of voices, but who had 
feigned sleep when he heard what turn affairs were 
taking, arose and laughed, saying: ‘ Well done, Amina! 
thou art worthy of thy father. How thou didst cajole 
that son of a dog by false promises!’ 

‘Nay, father; what I have promised must be per- 
formed.’ 

* Ay, ay. Thou didst promise justice, and, by the 
beards of my ancestors, justice shall assuredly be done!’ 

Next day Ali was seized and conducted to the prison 
adjoining the governor’s palace. Amina, when she 
heard of this, in vain sought to obtain his release. 
Ner father laughed at her scruples, and avowed his 
intention of putting the young man to death in the 
cruclest possible manner. He had him brought before 


him, bound and manacled, and amused himself by revil- 
ing and taunting him—calling him a fool for having 
yielded to the persuasions of a foolish girl! Ali, in 
spite of all, did not reply; for he now thought more of 
Amina than of the jndignities to which he was subjected ; 
and instead of replying with imprudent courage, as 
under other circumstances he might have done, he 
took care not to exasperate the tyrant, and meanwhile 
revolved in his mind the means of escape. If he 
expected that his mildness would disarm the fury of 
Omar, never was mistake greater; for almost in the 
same breath with the order for his being conducted 
back to prison was given that for public proclamation 
of his execution to take place on the next day. 

There came, however, a saviour during the night: it 
was the young Amina, who, partly moved by generous 
indignation that her word should have been given in 
vain, partly by another feeling, bribed the jailers, and 
leading forth the young man, placed him by the side of 
his trusty steed which had been stolen from him, and 
bade him fly for his life. He lingered to thank her 
and enjoy her society. ‘They talked long, and more 
and more confidentially. At length the first streaks 
of dawn began to shew themselves; and Amina, as she 
urged him to begone, clung to the skirts of his gar- 
ments. He hesitated a moment, a few hurried words 
passed, and presently she was behind him upon the 
horse, clasping his waist, and away they went towards 
the mountains, into the midst of which they soon 
penetrated by a rugged defile. 

Amina had been prudent enough to prepare a small 
supply of provisions, and Ali knew where at that 
season water was to be found in small quantities. 
His intention was to penetrate to a certain distance in 
the desert, and then turning south, to seek the encamp- 
ments of a tribe with some of whose members he was 
acquainted. ‘Their prospects were not very discou- 
raging; for even if pursuit were attempted, Ali justly 
confided in his superior knowledge of the desert: he 
expected in five days to reach the tents towards which 
he directed his course, and he calculated that the 
small bag of flour which Amina had provided would 
prevent them at least from dying of hunger during 
that time. 

The first stage was a long one. For seven hours he 
proceeded in a direct line from the rising sun, the 
uncomplaining Amina clinging still to him; but at 
length the horse began to exhibit symptoms of fatigue, 
and its male rider of anxiety. ‘They had traversed an 
almost uninterrupted succession of rocky valleys, but 
now reached an elevated undulating plain covered 
with huge black boulders that seemed to stretch like 
a petrified sea to the distant horizon. Now and then 
they had seen during their morning’s ride, in certain 
little sheltered nooks, small patches of a stunted vege- 
tation; but now all was bleak and barren, and grim 
like the crater of a volcano. And yet it was here that 
Ali expected evidently to find water—most necessary 
to them; for all three were feeling the symptoms of 
burning thirst. He paused every now and then, check- 
ing his steed, and rising in the stirrups to gaze ahead 
or on one side; but each time his search was in vain. 
At length he said: ‘Possibly I have, in the hurry of 
my thoughts, taken the wrong defile, in which case 
nothing but death awaits us. We shall not have 
strength to retrace our footsteps, and must die here 
in this horrible place. Stand upon the saddlebow, 
Amina, whilst I support thee: if thou seest anything 
like a white shining cloud upon the ground, we are 
saved,’ 

Amina did as she was told, and gazed for a few 
moments around. Suddenly she cried: ‘I see, as it 
were, a mist of silver far, far away to the left.’ 

‘It is the first well,’ replied Ali; and he urged his 
stumbling steed in that direction. 

It soon appeared that they were approaching a 
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| more than once refused to proceed. 


| water had all escaped by a crevice recently formed. 


mound of dazzling whiteness, such as those which we 
have often seen in our journey. Close by was a little 
hollow, apparently dry. But Ali soon scraped away a 
quantity of the clayey earth, and presently the water 
began to collect, trickling in from the sides. In a 
couple of hours they procured enough for themsélves | 
and for the horse, and ate some fiour diluted in a | 
wooden bowl; after which they lay down to rest be- 
neath a ledge of rock that threw a little shade. 
Towards evening, after Ali had carefully choked up the 
well, lest it might be dried by the sun, they resumed 
their journey, and arrived about midnight at a lofty 
rock in the midst of the plain, visible at a distance 
of many hours in the moonlight. In a crevice near | 
the summit of this they found a fair supply of water, | 
and having refreshed themselves, reposed until dawn. 
Then Amina prepared their simple meal, and soon 
afterwards off they went again over the burning plain. | 

This time, as Ali knew beforehand, there was no | 
prospect of well or water for twenty-four hours; and 
unfortunately they had not been able to procure a skin. 
However, they carried some flour well moistened in their 
wooden bowl, which they covered with a large piece of 
wet linen, and studied to keep from the sun. They 
travelled almost without intermission the whole of that | 
day and a great part of the night. Ali now saw that | 
it was necessary to rest, and they remained where they 
were until near morning. 

‘Dearest Amina,’ said he, returning to the young | 
girl after having climbed to the top of a lofty rock and | 
gazed anxiously ahead, ‘I think I see the mountain 
where the next water is to be found. If thou art 
strong enough, we will push on at once.’ 

Though faint and weary, Amina said: ‘ Let us be 
going;’ and now it was necessary for Ali to walk, the 
horse refusing to carry any longer a double burden. | 
They advanced, however, rapidly; and at length reached | 
the foot of a lofty range of mountains, all white, and | 


shining in the sun like silver. In one of the gorges near | 
the summit Ali knew there was usually a small reservoir | 
of water; but he had only been there once in his boy- 
hood, when on his way to visit the tribe with which he 
now expected to find a shelter. However, he thought | 
he recognised various landmarks, and began to ascend | 
with confidence. The sun beat furiously down on the | 
barren and glistering ground; and the horse exhausted, | 
Ile had not eaten | 
once since their departure, and Ali knew that he must 
perish ere the journey was concluded. . 

As they neared the summit of the ridge, the young | 
man recognised with joy a rock in the shape of a} 
couching camel that had formerly been pointed out to 
him as indicating the neighbourhood of the reservoir, 
and pressed on with renewed confidence. What was his | 
horror, however, on reaching the place he sought, at 
beholding it quite dry! —dry, and hot asan oven! ‘The 


Ali now believed that death was inevitable; and folding 
the fuinting Amina in his arms, sat down and bewailed 
his lot in a loud voice. 

Suddenly a strange sight presented itself. A small 
caravan appeared coming down the ravine—not of 
camels, nor of horses, nor asses, but of goats and a | 
species of wild antelope. They moved slowly, and | 
behind them walked with tottering steps a man of | 
great age with a vast white beard, supporting himself | 
with a long stick. Ali rushed forward to a goat which | 
bore a water-skin, seized it, and without asking per- 
mission carried it to Amina. Both drank with eager- 
ness; and it was not until they were well satisfied that | 
they noticed the strange old man looking at them with | 
interest and curiosity. ‘Then they told their story; and | 
the owner of the caravan in his turn told his, which | 
was equally wonderful. 

‘And what was the old man’s story?” inquired the | 
listeners in one breath. 


| peopling of the oases of the desert. 


‘It shall be related to-morrow. The time for sleep 
has come.’ 

I was not fortunate enough to hear the conclusion of 
this legend, told in the simple matter-of-fact words of 
Wahsa; but one of our attendants gave me the substance. 
The old man of the caravan was stated to be the 
younger of the two watchers left behind more than a 
hundred years before at Bir Hassan. His companion 
had been killed, and he himself wounded by some wild 
beast, which had prevented the necessary signals from 
being made. He understood that some terrible dis- 
aster had occurred, and dared not brave the vengeance 
which he thought menaced him from the survivors. So 
he resolved to stay in the valley, and had accordingly 
remained for a hundred years, at the expiration of 
which period he had resolved to set out on a pilgrimage 
to the Nile, in order to ascertain if any members of the 
tribes still remained, that he might communicate the 
secret of the valley before he perished. Like the first 
discoverer, he had marked the way by heaps of stones, 
and died when his narrative was concluded. Ali and 
Amina made their way to the valley, where, according 
to the narrative, they found a large city, scarcely if at | 
all ruined, and took up their abode in one of the palaces. | 
Shortly afterwards Ali returned to Egypt, and led off | 
his father Abdallah the Good and the remnants of his | 
tribe in secret. Omar was furious, and following them, | 
endeavoured to discover the valley, of which the tradi- 

| 


tion was well known. Not succeeding, he resolved to 
wait for the summer; but the tribe never reappeared | 
in Egypt, and is said to have passed the hot months 
in the oasis of Farafreh, to which they subsequently 
removed on the destruction of their favourite valley by 
an earthquake. 

This tradition, though containing some improbable 
incidents, may nevertheless be founded on fact, and may 
contain, under a legendary form, the history of the 
It was, however, 
chiefly interesting to me from the manner in which it 
illustrates the important influence which cie discovery | 
or destruction of a copious well of pure water may 
exercise on the fortunes of a people. It may sometimes, | 
in fact, as represented in this instance, be a matter of | 
life and death; and no doubt the Waled Allah are not | 

| 


the only tribe who have been raised to an enviable 
prosperity, or sunk into the depths of misery, by the 
fluctuating supply of water in the desert. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS OF THE MOON, 


Certain mysterious agents are perpetually offering 
astonishing results to the observation of man. But 
some of these results become so familiar from their 
constant presence that they cease to awaken interest 
in the minds of the many. ‘The existence of the 
influence called light is of this nature. From day to 
day it fills the sky and overflows the surface of the 
world; from night to night it spangles the heave 
with twinkling points, or half dissolves the veil of 
darkness in soft floods of phosphorescence. Yet how 
few there are who seek to know from whence the 
constant visitant comes, or what its nature is! Im- 
portant as its interference is in terrestrial affairs, it 
yet belongs not to the earth; it is an inhabitant of the 
infinite; it comes from the immensely distant sun and 
yet remoter stars. Free from the fetters that confine | 
denser matter to isolated spheres, it floats through the | 
yawning caverns of space, bridging them over with 
beautiful relations and sympathits. Light is the 
pulsating stream that connects organised worlds with 
organised suns; it makes the universe a living system; 
without it, creation would be a dry skeleton — with 
it, it becomes a growing, breathing, and palpitating 
frame. 

But what is the wonderful agent that spreads itself 
out thus widely through space? Why does it travel 
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from one boundary of the vast universe to the other 
with undiminished speed, and pass through the rock 
of the densest crystal unscathed, and yet stop at the 
thinnest and frailest film of black material? Why does 
it paint the fields with green, the rose with red, and 
the sky with blue? Why does it move in straight 
lines, and change the direction of its progress when it 
enters a substance of altered density? Why does it 
strike the sensitive membranes of the eye with per- 
ception? These are questions we may ask, but we 
cannot find the resolution of our difficulties in the 
answers that are tendered to us from every side. The 
grandest generalisations of science are but approxima- 
tions to what we would have; they are suggestive rather 
than satisfying; they are not facts revealed in their 
full and majestic proportions; often they are merely 
happy guesses, looking vastly like truth on account of 
the boldness of their own pretensions. Still even in 
these delusive verisimilitudes features of considerable 
interest may be discovered. In the arrangements of 
nature twilight precedes the daylight, and the eye of 
the anxious watchman, when it cannot perceive the 
sun, may find cause to rejoice in the promise of the 
dawn. 

Scientific men have conceived two different means 
by which most of the phenomena that connect them- 
selves with the influence of light may be explained. 
Some think that as essential atoms float from the cells 
of a fragrant plant to strike the nervous membrane, 
which lines the cavity of the nose, with the sense of 
smelling, material emanations stream from luminous 
bodies and rush with almost inconceivable velocity into 
the eye, to impress its internal nervous surface with 
the sense of vision. Others believe that the universe 
is filled with a fine ethereal substance, pervading not 
only empty space, but also the inner pores of material 
things, and attribute light to the tremulous action of 
this ether. They conceive that elastic vibrations are 
pushed out round luminous bodies in straight lines, 
but without any real onward motion of the substance 
of the medium; just as sound waves are pushed out 
round sonorous bodies without any real onward motion 
of the substance of the air. Now whether we select 
for our favour the one or the other of these theories— 
whether we consider, with Sir Isaac Newton, that the 
eye is first-cousin to the nose, receiving the impulse | 
of streams of emitted particles that are very much 
smaller than the emanations of fragrant bodies; or 
whéther, with Descartes and Huygens, we deem it a 
‘kind of ear, catching and discriminating tremulous 
vibrations that spread elastically through a medium 
very much more subtile than the atmosphere—we may 
with equal advantage observe for ourselves certain 
facts that are beyond all debatable ground. 

If any of our readers will hold a small magnifying 
lens of glass midway between the flame of a candle 
and a piece of white paper, they will perceive that an 
inverted image of the flame is distinctly drawn upon 
the paper. It is the property of the lens to be able so 
to sift, either the undulations or the emanations, which- 
ever they may be, that come to it from the flame, that 
they are all brought back into similar relative positions 
with regard to each other to those which they held at 
the first, at a certain point beyond the lens: the 
transparent substance effects this sifting in virtue of 
the curvature of its surface. The beams from the 
several portions of the flame necessarily fall upon the 
curved line of glass with different degrees of inclina- 
tion; and accordingly as that inclination is greater 
or less they are dealt with in their passage through 
the transparent substance—in the one case being drawn 
down more, and in the other case less. 

_ By the instrumentality of a simple lens of glass 
light may be thus made to sketch the exact image of 
any object. When the lens is placed in a hole in one 

of a darkened box, the image is formed in the 


interior, where the rays thrown off from other sources 
cannot interfere with its distinctness. The contrivance 
is then termed a dark chamber, or camera obscura. 

Imagine that in a darkened chamber of this sort a 
screen is spread out for the reception of the image, and 
that this screen is formed of a living substance capable 
of feeling the picture in all its variety of colours, and 
light and shade; the camera obscura then becomes an 
organ of vision. The eye is a dark chamber, composed 
of dense walls, carefully lined inside with a black 
compound. A small transparent window is left open 
in front, and behind this opening a series of lens- 
shaped humours is placed. At the back of these a 
delicate film of nervous matter expands. This expan- 
sion is hut a continuation of certain minute fibrils of 
the brain, which enter the back of the eye bound up 
together as a single cord. Images that are to be seen 
are formed by the influence of the lens-shaped humours, 
and.are made to fall exactly upon the nervous expan- 
sion. Vision is the mental perception of this impression 
when it has been effected upon the sensitive nervous 
material. 

The outline and general appearance of an object is 
recognised, because the several parts of the image 
formed in the eye receive from it different quantities 
of light. In the direction along which the most intense 
and energetic luminous influence comes, bright lights 
are seen; in that along which more subdued and faint 
action passes, dark shadows appear. Light parts in 
an image correspond to intense illumination in an® 
object; dark portions to deficient light; consequently 
if we could find any substance that would undergo 
more or less change in the physical arrangement of its 
atoms, according to the exact degree of intensity in 
which it was affected by light, we could perpetuate the 
form of any image, consisting as it does of alternating 
tracts of light and shade. We should then only need 
to make the image fall upon an even surface of the 
sensitive substance for a certain length of time, and 
we should find its form indelibly engraved upon the 
retentive ground. Chemistry has recently discovered 
several substances whose atoms are thus sensitively 
alive to the disturbing influence of light, and a new 
and very interesting art has accordingly sprung into 
existence, which has been designated Photography, or 
printing by light. 

In the process of M. Daguerre, which is the one 
that has been hitherto the most generally employed, 
plates of iodised silver are placed in a camera obscura, 
exactly in the focus of a very perfectly-formed lens 
of glass. The image of any object that is presented 
before the lens is then accurately portrayed upon the 
plate of silver. Wherever the lights in this “image 
are strongest, the atoms of the iodine and silver are 
the most powerfully disturbed; wherever, on the 
other hand, its shadows rest, their original condition is 
the most perfectly preserved. Now, whenever light 
falls on iodised silver, the change which it produces 
gives the iodised metal a strong inclination to combine 
itself with mercury, and that inclination is always 
exactly proportioned to the intensity with which the 
light has acted; consequently if the iodised plate 
which has been affected by the image is removed from 
the camera and placed amidst the fumes of mercury, 
the mercury condenses upon the plate in greatest 
abundance wherever the influence of the light has been 
exerted most powerfully; wherever the action of the 
light has been less, less mercury attaches itself; and 
where the deepest shadows have fallen, scarcely a per- 
ceptible trace of the mercury is retained. In this 
way a metallic picture of any object may be made, in 
which mercury becomes the representative of light. 
Wherever most light was in the original, most mercury 
appears in the fac-simile. It is worthy of remark, that 
in the metallic pictures of M. Daguerre’s process there 
are no colours. All those parts which have been 
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marked in the object by varied colours are merely 
indicated in the Daguerreotype drawing by gradations 
of shadow. Just as different degrees of light act upon 
the iodised silver with proportionally varied energies, 
so also do different kinds of colour. ‘This would seem 
to indicate that the various colours are themselves but 
modifications of light intensity. That colour is rather 
an attribute of light than of the objects upon which it 
is seen, is beyond all question; for where artificial 
lights of a certain description are used for illuminat- 
ing objects naturally of the most brilliant and gaudy 
tints, they all present themselves as if devoid of colour. 
If any of our sceptical readers will place equal parts of 
spirits of wine and water in a tin dish, and heat the 
mixture by means of a spirit-lamp placed beneath it 
until it begins to bubble, and then sprinkle in half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and ignite the mixture, he will be 
willing to admit—after viewing some variegated shawls 
or other gaily-coloured objects by means of its blaze— 
that colour is not an intrinsic quality of things seeming 
to possess it. The advocates of the undulatory theory 
assert that the intensity of light depends upon the 
height of the little waves of ether that serve for its 
transmission, and variety of colour upon differences of 
their breadth. Most probably they are not far from 
the truth, although it is hard to conceive how undula- 
tions can have been accurately measured when so small 
that somewhere between ‘39,000 and 62,000 are com- 


portion of the edge of the wheel that had the plate 
before it. The form of the letter that chanced to be 
passing at the instant was found to have been plainly 
stamped upon the photographic surface, although the 
influence which had effected the impression could not 
possibly have been continued for more than a small 
fractional part of a second. 

But the highest possible development of the photo- 
graphic art has not been reached even by this singular 
triumph. When the difficulties of time are vanquished, 
there still remain difficulties of space to overcome. 
Even when the most exquisitely-sensitive substances 
have been prepared by the chemist, there may be 
objects illuminated so faintly that they will not make 
any available impression thereon. If those objects are 
near to us, we can easily throw more light upon them ; 
but when they are thousands and millions of miles away 
we cannot do this. There are, in fact, myriads of 
visible bodies very far removed from the earth which 
nevertheless present aspects and features of their own 
that science would gladly have the means of accurately 
portraying and preserving. The moon, for instance, is 
240,000 miles away, and has her face covered with 
wonderfully intricate and delicate tracings, that tell a 
strange tale regarding her present form and past history. 
Now the moon receives about as much solar light upon 
any given portion of her surface as terrestrial objects 
of like size do when placed in the sunshine. But very 


prised in the length of an inch. 

The old corpuscular theory propounded by Sir Isaac 
Newton found three several parts in each beam of 
white light: these were separated from each other 
when the light was passed through certain trans- 
parent substances, and presented themselves apart as 
red, yellow, and blue colours. The theory of undu- 
lation considers these colours to be modifications of 


little of that light really reaches us, because it has to 
perform a journey of 240,000 miles after it is thrown 
| off from the lunar surface, and is constantly diffused 
| and weakened more and more during this progress. 
The effective lighting power of the moon is not greater 
than that of a single wax-candle placed twelve feet 
| away. It is 800,000 times less than the lighting power 
| of the sun. 


vibratory movement rather than separate influences;| As the lighting power of the remote moon is so very 
but it has nevertheless been compelled to admit, as a | much less than the lighting power of near terrestrial 
consequence of some of the results of the operations of objects placed in sunlight, it has always been feared 
photography, that there are at least three distinct | that no photographic image of its face could ever be 
powers in the sunbeam which may be separated from | procured. On one account only a hope has been enter- 
each other, even if the three kinds of colour are allowed | tained that it might yet be found possible to form one. 
to be identical. For, in the first place, the influence | Optical instruments give us the means of catching great 


which produces atomic disturbance in the plates of 
Daguerre is not the same with illuminating power: all 
the lighting capacity of a sunbeam may be stopped out 
from it, and still it will be able to produce the chemical 
result. It has been also ascertained that the heating 
and lighting power of the sun’s rays may be severed 
from each other. The solar beam, therefore, contains 
within itself at least three several agents—the one con- 
cerning itself with illuminating bodies, the other with 
heating them, and the third with producing chemical 
effects among their atoms. And strange to say, in 
different seasons of the year one or other of these 
seems to exercise a temporarily preponderant influence 
beyond its fellows. In spring the sun’s rays have the 
most chemical power; in summer they light most; and 
in autumn they heat most. During the reign of 
chemical power the dormant seeds are roused to life ; 
during the reign of light, carbon, the agent of solidifi- 
cation, is fixed, and soft vegetable tissue is converted 
into wood ; during the reign of heat, green fruits are 
ripened, and young seeds matured. How surprisingly 
in this wonderful world of adaptations are means 
always adjusted to results! Even the powers of the 
sunbeam are meted out with a regard to the work 
they are required to do. 

It has recently been shewn that a photographic 
image may be stamped upon a sensitive plate almost 
instantaneously. A series of letters were inscribed 
upon the edge of a wheel, which was then caused to 
revolve in a dark room with great rapidity. Opposite 
to the edge of the revolving wheel a plate of highly- 
sensitive substance was placed, and a powerful flash of 
electricity was then thrown for a moment upon that 


quantities of light even from very faint objects. A lens 
| three inches across catches 144 times more light from 
any given object than the natural pupil of the eye fairly 
opened ; consequently the image of that object, when 
formed in the interior of a camera, by means of such a 
lens, must be 144 times brighter than when formed in 
the chamber of the eye; and its image, when formed by 
a still larger lens than this, would be more brilliant in 
the exact proportion of the increased size. 

It hence occurred some time since to Professor Bond 
of the Harvard University, United States, that although 
he could not throw increase of illumination upon the 
pale and distant moon, he might make more of the 
faint illumination which it naturally possesses available 
for the purposes of photography, if he converted the 
magnificent telescope at his disposal into a photograp 
camera. The object-glass of that telescope is fifteen 
inches in diameter, and the image of an object formed 
in its focus would therefore be twenty-five times 
brighter than the image of the same object formed by 
a three-inch lens. He consequently made his arrange- 
ments in accordance with these considerations. He 
placed an iodised plate of silver within the dark tube 
of the telescope, so that its sensitive surface exactly 
corresponded with the focal position of the large achro- 
matic lens; and he made the telescope tube, thus 
furnished, follow steadily the moon’s motion in the 
heavens by means of accurately-adjusted clock-work. 
The result of this interesting experiment has been a 
signal triumph. ‘The moon has at length been induced 
to sit for ler portrait, restless and shy-faced as she is. 
No less than three exquisite miniatures of her features 
were exhibited at Ipswich at one of the sectional 
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meetings of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science by the same gentleman we had recently 
to name in connection with the ingenious apparatus for 
registering astronomical observations by electricity. 
The most interesting of these lunar miniatures is a 
small half-face portrait, about as large again as the half 
of an ordinary crown-piece, taken at that phase of the 
lunation, because the lengthened shadows cast behind 
the inequalities of the surface are then scen to most 
advantage. When we look at the moon’s hemisphere 
half in light and half in darkness, the sun is shining 
upon it in a direction that is transverse to the one in 
which we are viewing it. ‘The sun is shining from the 
right, so to speak, while we are looking straight for- 
ward; consequently the shadows which are cast in the 
direction of the sun’s beams are spread out lengthwise 
before our vision; and most wonderful objects those 
shadows are when observed by the telescope under 
these advantageous circumstances. Ragged fringes of 
blackness rest behind peaks and ring-shaped elevations 
of polished silver ; round and oval patches of darkness 
fill up cup-like depressions; index-shaped triangles of 
jet point out from the back of spots of brilliant light. 
In the photographic delineation all these singular fea- 
tures stand revealed. The broken ridge of the Apen- 
nines, with its serrated shadows; the ring - bounded 
plains of Arzachel, Alphons, and Ptolemy, with their 
central isolated peaks, secondary craters, and external 
buttress-like spurs; the torn and broken cavities 
around the Plutonian Tycho: all are there. And be- 
yond these the dull-gray patches of the Mare Crisium, 
Mare Fecunditatis, and Mare Tranquillitatis (seas by 
name, but dry plains by nature), set round by the 
curving margin of more condensed brilliancy, where the 
light is compressed by the foreshortening of the receding 
portions of the spherical surface. Even minute details 
of these varied outlines are so accurately and fully 
given, that fresh objects may be seen when the draw- 
ing is examined by the aid of a magnifying lens. The 
powers of the microscope may be as successfully 
brought to bear in examining this beautiful picture 
as thoze of the telescope are in viewing the moon 
itself. For once, art seems to have approached very 
near indeed to the production of a perfect copy of an 
original that is among the choicest of nature’s works. 
The light which we receive from the brightest 
fixed star is some 28,000 times less than that which 
we receive from the moon. But this light is com- 
pressed into a point of invisible dimensions, instead 
of being spread over a wide surface. There is there- 
fore scarcely a doubt that when the more sensitive 
materials of the photographist are brought into ope- 
ration with lenses as large as the great Harvard 
refractor, delineations of star-groups may be easily 
procured. Mr Bond stated at the Ipswich meeting that 
his father had already succeeded in producing a per- 
ceptible image of the two constituents of the double 
star Castor upon even the iodised silver-plate. It is 
scarcely possible yet to calculate how great a service 
photography may render to the astronomer. ‘The 
search for planets and other erratic bodies has hitherto 
been conducted by the laborious process of cataloguing 
the place of every visible luminary, as it appears 
within the field of the observer’s telescope, again and 
again, so that subseqnent comparisons may shew 
whether any member of the vast host has shifted its 
ition in the heavens. When Professor Challis, in 
July 1846, undertook the search for the planet Neptune, 
under the direction of Mr Adama’ theoretical calcula- 
tions, he registered®3150 star positions, extending over 
a tract of the sky sixty times the moon’s breadth 
one way, and twenty times the other. On 12th August, 
the fourth night of observing, he saw the planet with- 
out recognising it; for he afterwards found that there 
was a star there where no star had been scen on 30th 
July, the second night of observing. If a photographic 


map of this region had been made on 30th July, and 
then a second one on 12th August, Professor Challis 
would certainly, on comparing the two, have at once 
detected the stranger six weeks before Dr Galle did. 
Dr Galle received Leverrier’s calculations of the pro- 
bable place of the planet on 22d September, and found 
it on the 23d, because he had Bremiher’s very accurate 
star-map to compare the actual appearance of the 
heavens with. Photographic maps of the asterisms, taken 
from time to time, will certainly give the astronomer 
the means of detecting every vagrant body in the sky ; 
and that the band is a numerous one, and needs close 
watching, will be apparent when it is remembered that 
the number of the asteroid planets has been increased 
from four to thirteen within six years. 

It is already known that the light of some stars is 
different from that of others. Wollaston and Kranuhofer 
have shewn that diverse spectra are produced when the 
rays of different stars are made to traverse the same 
polarising media. In all probability photography will 
yet afford the means of eliciting some information con- 
cerning the cause of this difference. Materials may be 
found that will prove themselves sensitive to one kind 
of light and indifferent to others. If every bright star 
does not impress its image upon the same sensitive 
surface with equal degrees of facility, the photographist 
may hereafter be able to ask ‘questions of nature,’ in 
the Baconian sense, at least with more effect than we 
yet can; and he may get answers from the remoter 
heavens that hitherto the nearer shrine of Delphos has 
refused to give. 


THE EXPECTANT. 

Wuew a boy I was sent to school in a country village 
in one of the midland counties. Midvale lay on a gentle 
slope at the foot of a lofty hill, round which the turn- 
pike-road wound scientifically to diminish the steepness 
of the declivity ; and the London coach, as it smoked 
along the white road regularly at half-past four o’clock, 
with one wheel dragged, might be tracked for two good 
miles before it crossed the bridge over the brook below | 
and disappeared from sight. We generally rushed out of 

the afternoon school as the twanging horn of the guard 
woke up our quiet one street; and a fortunate fellow I 
always thought was Griffith Maclean, our only day- 
boarder, who on such occasions would often chase the 
flying mail, and seizing the hand of the guard, an old 
servant of his uncle’s, mount on the roof, and ride as 
far as he chose for the mere trouble of walking back 
again. Our school consisted of between twenty and 
thirty boys, under the care of a master who knew little 
and taught still less; for having three sermons to 
preach every Sunday, besides two on week-days, he 
had but little leisure to spare for the duties of the 
school ; and the only usher he could afford to keep was 
a needy, hard-working lad, whose poverty and time- 
worn habiliments deprived him of any moral control 
over the boys. This state of things, coupled with the 
nervous and irascible temper of the pedagogue, natu- 
rally produced a good deal of delinquency, which was 
duly scored off on the backs of the offenders every 
morning before breakfast. Thus what we wanted in 
tuition was made up in flogging ; and if the master was 
rarely in the school, he made amends for his absence by 
a vigorous use of his prerogative while he was there. 
Griffith Maclean, who was never present on these occa- 
sions, coming only at nine o'clock, was yet our common 
benefactor. One by one he had taken all our jackets 
to a cobbling tailor in the village, and got them for a 
trifling cost so well lined with old remnants of a kind 
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of felt or serge, for the manufacture of which the place 
was famous, that we could afford to stand up without 
wincing, and even to laugh through our wry faces 
under the matutinal ceremony of caning. Further, 
Griffith was the sole means of communication with the 
shopkeepers, and bought our cakes, fruit, and~play- 
things, when we had money to spend, and would* gene- 
rally contrive to convey a hunch of bread and cheese 
from home to any starving victim who was condemned 
In return for all this 
sympathy we could do no less than relieve Griffith, as 
far as possible, from the trouble and ‘bother,’ as he 
called it, of study. We worked his sums regularly for 
days beforehand, translated his Latin, and read over his 
lessons with our fingers as he stood up to repeat them 
before the master. 

Griffith’s mother was the daughter of a gentleman 
residing in the neighbourhood of Midvale. Fifteen 
years ago she had eloped with a young Irish officer— 
an unprincipled fortune-hunter—who, finding himself 
mistaken in his venture, the offended father having 
refused any portion, had at first neglected and finally 
deserted his wife, who had returned home with 
Griffith, her only child, to seek a reconciliation with 
her parents. This had never been cordially granted. 
The old man had other children who had not disobeyed 


| him, and to them, at his death, he bequeathed the bulk 
| of his property, allotting to Griffith’s mother only a life- 


| less than a hundred pounds a year. 


interest in a small estate which brought her something 
But the family 


| were wealthy, and the fond mother hoped, indeed fully 


expected, that they would make a gentlemanly provi- 
sion for her only child. In this expectation Griffith 
was nurtured and bred; and being reminded every day 
that he was born a gentleman, grew up with the notion 


| that application and labour of any sort were unbecom- 


ing the character he would have to sustain. He was a 
boy of average natural abilities, and with industry 
might have cultivated them to advantage; but industry 
was a plebeian virtue, which his silly mother altogether 


| discountenanced, and withstood the attempts, not very 


vigorous, of the schoolmaster to enforce. Thus he was 
never punished, seldom reproved; and the fact that he 


| was the sole individual so privileged in a school where 


both reproof and punishment were so plentiful, could 
not fail of impressing him with a great idea of his own 
importance. Schoolboys are fond of speculating on 
their future prospects, and of dilating on the fancied 
pleasures of manhood and independence, and the de- 
lights of some particular trade or profession upon which 


| they have set their hearts: the farm, the forge, the 


| loom, the counter, the press, the desk, have as eager 


partisans among the knucklers at taw as among older 
children ; and while crouching round the dim spark of 
fire on a wet winter day, we were wont to chalk out 
for ourselves a future course of life when released from 


| the drudgery, as we thought it, of school. Some declared 


for building, carpentering, farming, milling, or cattle- 
breeding ; some were panting for life in the great city ; 
some longed for the sea and travel to foreign countries ; 
and some for a quiet life at home amid rural sports and 
the old family faces. Above all Griffith Maclean 
towered in unapproachable greatness. ‘I shall be a 
gentleman,’ said he; ‘ if I don’t have a commission in 
the army—which I am not sure I should like, because 
it’s a bore to be ordered off where you don’t want to 
go—I shall have an official situation under government, 
with next to nothing to do but to see life and enjoy 


myself.’ Poor Griffith! 
Time wore on. One fine morning I was ked, 
along with a couple of boxee, on the top of the don 


coach ; and before forty-eight hours had elapsed, found 
myself bound apprentice to a hard-working master and 


a laborious profession in the heart of London. Seven 


years I served and wrought in acquiring the heart and 
mystery, as my indentures termed it, of my trade. 
Seven times in the course of this period it was my 
pleasant privilege to visit Midvale, where some of my 
relations dwelt, and at each visit I renewed the inti- 
macy with my old schoolfellow Griffith. He was 
qualifying himself for the life of a gentleman by lead- 
ing one of idleness; and I envied him not a little his 
proficiency in the use of the angle and the gun, and the 
opportunity he occasionally enjoyed of following the 
hounds upon a borrowed horse. At my last visit, at 
the end of my term of apprenticeship, I felt rather hurt 
at the cold reception his mother gave me, and at the 
very haughty, off-hand bearing of Griffith himself; and 
I resolved to be as independent as he by giving him an 
opportunity of dropping the acquaintance if he chose. 
I understood, however, that both he and his mother 
were still feeding upon expectation, and that they 
hoped everything from General , to whom appli- 
cation had been made on Griffith’s behalf, as the son 
of an officer, and that they confidently expected a 
cadetship that would open up the road to promotion 
and fortune. The wished -for appointment did not 
arrive. Door Griffith’s father had died without leaving 
that reputation behind him which might have paved 
the way for his son’s advancement, and the applica- 
tion was not complied with. This was a mortifying 
blow to the mother, whose pride it painfully crushed. 
Griffith, now of age, proposed that they should remove 
to London, where, living in the very source and centre 
of official appointments, they might bring their influence 
to bear upon any suitable berth that might be vacant. 
They accordingly left Midvale and came to town, where 
they lived in complete retirement upon a very limited 
income. I met Griffith accidentally after he had been 
in London about a year. He shook me heartily by 
the hand, was in high spirits, and informed me that he 
had at length secured the promise of an appointment 
to a situation in S—— House, in case T , the 
sitting member, should be again returned for the 
county. His mother had three tenants, each with a 
vote, at her command; and he was going down to 
Midvale, as the election was shortly coming off, and 
would bag a hundred votes, at least, he felt sure before 
polling-day. I could not help thinking as he rattled 
away that this was just the one thing he was fit 
for. With much of the air, gait, and manners of a 
gentleman, he combined a perfection in the details of 
fiddle-faddle and small-talk rarely to be met with; 
and from having no independent opinion of his own 
upon any subject whatever, was so much the better 
qualified to secure the voices of those who had. He 
went down to Midvale, canvassed the whole district 
with astonishing success, and had the honour of dining 
with his patron, the triumphant candidate, at the con- 
clusion of the poll. On his return to town, in the 
overflowings of his joy, he wrote a note to me expressive 
of his improved prospects, and glorying in the certain’ 
of at lehgth obtaining an official appointment. I w 
very glad to hear the good news, but still more sur- 
prised at the terms in which it was conveyed: the 
little that Griffith had learned at school he had almost 
contrived to lose altogether in the eight or nine years 
that had elapsed since he had left it. He seemed to 
ignore the very existence of such contrivances as 
syntax and orthography; and I really had grave doubts 
as to whether he was competent to undertake even an 
official situation in S—— House. 

These doubts were not immediately resolved. Mem- 
bers of parliament, secure in their seats, are not precisely 
so anxious to perform as they sometimes are ready to 
promise when their seats seem sliding from under them. 
It was very nearly two years before Griffith received 
any fruit from his electioneering labours, during which 


time he had been leading a life of lounging, do-nothing, 
semi i 3, occasionally varied by a 
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suddenly-conceived and indignant remonstrance, hurled 
in foolscap at the head of the defalcating member for 
the county. During all this time fortune used him but 
scurvily : his mother’s tenants at Midvale clamoured 
for a reduction of rent ; one decamped without payment 
of arrears; repairs were necessary, and had to be done 
and paid for. ‘These drawbacks reduced the small 
income upon which they lived, and sensibly affected 
the outward man of the gentlemanly Griflith: he began 
to look seedy, and occasionally borrowed a few shillings 
of me when we casually met, which he forgot to pay. 
I must do him the credit to say that he never avoided 
me on account of these trifling debts, but with an innate 
frankness characteristic of his boyhood continued his 
friendship and his confidences. At length the happy 
day arrived. He received his appointment, bearing 
the remuneration of L.200 a year, which he devoutly 
believed was to lead to something infinitely greater, 
and called on me on his way to the office where he 
was to be installed and indoctrinated into his function. 

The grand object of her life—the settlement of her 
son—thus accomplished, the mother returned te Mid- 
vale, where she shortly after died, in the full conviction 
that Griffith was on the road to preferment and fortune. 
The little estate—upon the proceeds of which she had 
frugally maintained herself and son—passed at her 
death into the hands of one of her brothers, none of 
whom took any further notice of Griffith, who had 
mortally offended them by his instrumentality in 
returning the old member for the county, whom it was 
their endeavour to unseat. There is a mystery con- 
nected with Griffith’s tenure of office which I could 
never succeed in fathoming. He held it but for six 
months, when, probably not being competent to keep 
it, he sold it to an advertising applicant, who offered a 
douceur of L.300 for such a berth. How the transfer 
was arranged I cannot tell, not knowing the recondite 
formula in use upon these occasions. Suffice it to say 
that Griffith had his L.300, paid his little debts, renewed 
his wardrobe and his expectations, and began to cast 
about for a new patron. He was now a gentleman 
about town, and exceedingly well he both looked and 
acted the character: he had prudence enough to do it 
upon an economical scale, and though living upon his 
capital, doled it out with a sparing hand. As long as 
his money lasted he did very well; but before the end 
of the third year the bloom of his gentility had worn 
off, and it was plain that he was painfully economising 
the remnant of his funds. 

About this time I happened to remove to a different 
quarter of the metropolis, and lost sight of him for 
more than a year. One morning, expecting a letter 
of some importance, I waited for the postman before 
walking to business. What was my astonishment on 
responding personally to his convulsive ‘b’bang,’ to 
recognise under the gold-banded hat and red-collared 
coat of that peripatetic official the gentlemanly figure 
and features of my old schoolfellow Griffith Maclean ! 

‘What! Griff?’ I exclaimed: ‘is it possible?—can 
this be you?’ 

* Well, said he, ‘I am inclined to think it is. You 
see, old fellow, a man must do something or starve. 
This is all I could get out of that shabby fellow T . 
and I should not have got this had I not well worried 
him. He knows I have no longer a vote for the county. 
However, I shan’t wear this livery long: there are good 
berths enough in the post-office. If they don’t pretty 
soon give me something fit for a gentleman to do, I 
shall take myself off as soon as anything better offers. 
But, by George! there is not much time allowed for 
talking: I must be off—farewell !’ 

Soon after this meeting the fourpenny deliveries 
commenced ; and these were before long followed by 
the establishment of the universal Penny-post. ‘This 
was too much for Griffith. He swore he was walked 
off his legs; that people did nothing upon earth but 
m 


write letters; that he was jaded to death by lugging 
them about; that he had no intention of walking into 
his coffin for the charge of one penny; and, finally, that 
he would have no more of it. Accordingly he made 
application for promotion on the strength of his recom- 
mendation, was refused as a matter of course, and 
vacated his post for the pleasure of a week’s rest, which 
he declared was more than it was honestly worth. 

By this 4ime destiny had made me a housekeeper in 
‘merry Islington ;’ and poor Griff, now reduced to his 
shifts, waited on me one morning with a document to 
which he wanted my signature, the object of which was 
to get him into the police force. ‘Though doubting his 
perseverance in anything, I could not but comply with 
his desire, especially as many of my neighbours had 
done the same. The paper testified only as to character ; 
and as Griff was sobriety itself, and as it would haye 
required considerable ingenuity to fasten any vice upon 
him, I might have been hardly justified in refusing. I 
represented to him as I wrote my name, that should he 
be successful he would really have an opportunity of 
rising by perseverance in good conduct to an upper 
grade. ‘ Of course,’ said he, ‘that is my object : it would 
never do for a gentleman to sit down contented as a 
policeman. I intend to rise from the ranks, and I trust 
you will live to see me one day at the head of the 
foree.’ 

He succeeded in his application; and not long after 
signing his paper I saw him indued with the long coat, 
oil-cape, and glazed hat of the brotherhood, marching 
off in Indian file for night-duty to his beat in the H—— 
Road. Whether the night air disagreed with his 
stomach, or whether his previous duty as a postman 
had made him doubly drowsy, I cannot say, but he was 
found by the inspector on going his rounds in a position 
too near the horizontal for the regulations of the force, 
and suspended, after repeated transgression, for sleeping - 
upon a bench under a covered doorway while a rob- 
bery was going on in the neighbourhood. He soon 
found that the profession was not at all adapted to his 
habits, and had not power enough over them to subdue 
them to his vocation. He lingered on for a few weeks 
under the suspicious eye of authority, and at length 
took the advice of the inspector, and withdrew from 
the force. 

He did not make his appearance before me as I 
expected, and I lost sight of him for a long while. 
What new shifts and contrivances he had recourse to 
—what various phases of poverty and deprivation he 
became acquainted with during the two years that he 
was absent from my sight, are secrets which no man 
can fathom. I was standing at the foot of Blackfriar’s 
Bridge one morning waiting for a clear passage to cross 
the road, and began mechanically reading a printed 
board, offering to all the sons of Adam—whom, for the 
especial profit of the slopsellers, Heaven sends naked 
into the world—garments of the choicest broadcloth for 
next to nothing, and had just mastered the whole of 
the large-printed lie, when my eye fell full upon the 
bearer of the board, whose haggard but still gentlemanly 
face revealed to me the lineaments of my old friend 
Griff. He laughed in spite of his rags as our eyes met, 
and seized my proffered hand. 

‘ And what,’ said I, not daring to be silent, ‘do they 
pay you for this?’ 

‘ Six shillings a week,’ said Griff, ‘and that’s better 
than nothing.’ 

‘Six shillings and your board of course ?’ 

‘Yes, this board’ (tapping the placarded timber) ; 
‘and a confounded heavy board it is. Sometimes when 
the wind takes it, though, I’m thinking it will fly away 
with, me into the river, heavy as it is,’ 

* And do you stand here all day ?’ 

‘No, not when it rains: the wet spoils the print, 
and we have orders to run under cover. After one 
o’clock I walk about with it wherever I like, and stretch 
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my legs a bit. There’s no great hardship in it if the 
pay was better.’ 

I left my old playmate better resigned to his lowly 
lot than I thought to have found him. It was clear 
that he had at length found a function for which he was 
at least. qualified ; that he knew the fact; and that the 
knowledge imparted some small spice of satisfaction to 
his mind. I am happy to have to state that this was the 
deepest depth to which he has fallen. He has never 
been a sandwich—I am sure indeed he would never 
have borne it. With his heavy board mounted on a 
stout staff, he could imagine himself, as no doubt he 
often did, a standard-bearer on the battle-field, deter- 
mined te defend his colours with his last breath; and 
his tall, gentlemanly, and somewhat oflicer-like figure, 
might well suggest the comparison to a casual spec- 
tator. But to encase his genteel proportions in a 
surtout of papered planks, or hang a huge wooden 
extinguisher over his shoulders labelled with coloured 
stripes—it would never have done: it would have blotted 
out the gentleman, and therefore have worn away the 
heart of one whose shapely gentility was all that was 
left to him. 

One might have thought, after all the vicissitudes 
he had passed through, that the soul of Griffith Mac- 
lean was dead to the voice of ambition. Not so, 
however. On the first establishment of the strect- 
orderlies, that chord in his nature spontaneously 
vibrated once again. If he could only get an appoint- 
ment it would be a rise in the social scale—leading 
by degrees—who can tell?—to the resumption of his 
original status, or even something beyond. ..... I 
hear a gentle knock, a modest, low-toned single dab, 
at the street-door as I am sitting down to supper on 
my return home after the fatigues of business. Betty 
is in no hurry to go to the door, as she is poaching a 
couple of eggs, and prides herself upon performing that 
delicate operation in irreproachable style. ‘ Squilsh!’ 
they go one after another into the saucepan—I hear it 
as plainly as though I were in the kitchen. Now the 
plates clatter; the tray is loading; and now the eggs 
are walking up stairs, steaming under Betty’s face, 
when ‘dab’ again—a thought, only a thought louder 
than before—at the street-door. The spirit of patience 
is outside; and now Betty runs with an apology for 
keeping him waiting. ‘ Here’s aman wants to speak to 
master ; says he’ll wait if you are engaged, sir ; he aint 
in no hurry.’ ‘Shew him in;’ and in walks Griff, again 
armed with a document—a petition for employment 
as a street-orderly, with testimonials of good character, 
honesty, and all that. Of course I again append my 
signature, without any allusion to the police force. I 
wish him all success, and have a long talk over past 
fun and follies, and present hopes and future prospects, 
and the philosophy of poverty and the deceitfulness of 
wealth. We part at midnight, and Griff next day gets 
the desiderated appointment. 

It is raining hard while I write, and by the same 
token I know that at this precise moment Griff in his 
glazed hat, and short blouse, and ponderous mud-shoes, 
is clearing a channel for the diluted muck of C 
Street, City, and directing the black, oozy current by 
the shortest cut to the open grating connected with the 
common sewer. Iam as sure as though I were superin- 
tending the operation that he handles his peculiar 
instrument—a sort of hybrid between a hoe and a rake 
—with the grace and air of a gentleman—a grace and 
an air proclaiming to the world that though im the 
profession, whatever it may be called, which he has 
assumed, he is not of it, and vindicating the workman- 
ship of nature, who, whatever circumstances may have 
compelled him to become, cast him in the mould of a 
gentleman. It is said that in London every man finds 
his level. Whether Griffith Maclean, after all his 
vicissitudes, has found his, I do not pretend to say. 


worst, and that he is bound to rise on her revolving 


wheel as high at least as he has fallen low. May 
the hope stick by him, and give birth to energies 
productive of its realisation ! 


SHORT CUTS TO AMERICA. 


Tue prodigious progress of steam navigation is daily 

opening up, new views of maritime communication. 

It is confidently stated, that with the aid of the railway 

across Panama, to be completed next summer, it will 

be possible to reach New Zealand from Liverpool in 

about thirty-four days. The Pacific, which has hitherto 

been comparatively untravelled, will then be opened 

up in all directions to steam transit; for the Panama 

railroad may be said to be the key by which that vast 

and placid ocean is to be permanently unlocked. There 

is a great future for the Pacific and all its islands and 

coasts. ‘The western sea-board of North America will 

in particular and more immediately profit by the 

changes now in course of operation. It will be about 

as easy to reach California from England as it is now 

to get to New Orleans. 

The great movements of the western world are begin- 

ning to stir men up to consider of means for crossing 
the Atlantic in the shortest possible space of time. 

At present the voyage from Liverpool extends from 

about eleven to fourteen days, according to the port to 
be reached. Halifax, in Noya Scotia, is the nearest 
point aimed at. But the route chosen seems to admit of 
considerable and advantageous variation. The voyage 
from Liverpool direct to Halifax possesses the merit of 
being continuous. On settling in a berth in England, 
there is no shifting till we set foot in America; and 
the comfort of this arrangement will always command 
attention, for nothing worries a traveller so much as 
shifting his person and luggage into new vehicles. In 
this, however, as in all other matters, it may be neces- 
sary to compromise a little. There will probably be 
some who will agree to sacrifice the comfort of going 
in but one vessel, in order to save two or three days in 
point of time. A saving in this respect may be made 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Liverpool is not the 
nearest point of the British islands to America ; neither 
is Halifax the nearest point of America. Ireland 
lies nearer America than England, and Cape Breton is 
nearer Europe than Nova Scotia. From Galway, on 
the west coast of Ireland, to Halifax is 2120 miles, and 
to Sydney is 1950 miles. By adopting the shortest of 
these routes, a saving of time will be effected. It is 
therefore proposed to establish a station for ocean 
steamers at a suitable point on the coast of Galway, 
whence vessels would at once shoot directly across the 
Atlantic—thus avoiding all the entanglements of the 
Channel. A public meeting, we observe, has been 
held in Dublin to promote transit to America by this 
shortened route. Travellers will be conveyed by rail 
from London to Holyhead; thence by steamer in four 
hours to Dublin; from which the journey by rail to 
Galway will occupy about half a day. The inconve- 
nience of these shifts is obvious; but for mails the 
route, with all its changes, is exceedingly appropriate, 
and will at least be put to the test. Should the 
shifts prove a serious obstacle, or prevent a paying 
traffic, what is to hinder the west coast of Scotland 
being adopted for the point of departure across the 
Atlantic? Already a line of railway is made several 


Happily for him, he thinks that fortune has done her 
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could be extended to Cantire or some other available 
station on the west coast. It is, however, premature 
to consider any such scheme. In all likelihood the 
route across Ireland will, on various grounds, meet 
every immediate requirement ; and we trust that it will 
meet with very general support—the improvement of 
the country through which it passes being in itself an 
object of no mean concern. 

Of the practicability of making Cape»Breton the 
station of arrival in America little is known on this 
side of the Atlantic. The circumstance of Cape Breton 
being an-island has hitherto stood in the way of any 
consideration of the subject. The time would appear 
to have come when nothing is to be left uninvestigated. 
Sydney, the chief town and port in Cape Breton, in 
public meeting assembled, has put forward its claim as 
a transatlantic packet-station. From the port there 
is to be a railway through the island to the Gut of 
Canso: that narrow channel—only a mile and a half 
broad—is to be bridged by a floating platform for car- 
riages, as is now done at the Firth of ‘Tay ; and having 
gained the mainland, the carriages would pass on by 
rail—on the one hand towards Canada, and on the other 
towards the United States. We confess that this design 
is rather taking, when a matured consideration is given 
to all the relative circumstances. There are points in 
Cape Breton nearer to Europe than Sydney, but 
objections as regards their apprdachableness in all 
seasons can be stated against them. Of all the ports 
in this quarter of the American sea-board, Sydney is 
most free of fogs and floating ice. Suppose a steamer 
to run at an average speed of 300 miles per day, 
Sydney can be reached from Galway in Ireland in six 
days twelve hours, and Halifax in seven days two 
hours. This does not leave much time in favour of 
the former, reckoning the few hours that will require 
to be consumed by rail and the passage across the 
Gut of Canso. But Sydney is alleged to have the 
advantage of accessibility, and to be preferable as a 
coaling station. Let us hear what is said by the com- 
mittee appointed at the above-mentioned meeting. 
If it be assumed that a large steamer goes at the rate 
of 300 miles a day, she would consume 700 tons of 
coal from Galway to New York. ‘If the vessel made 
Sydney a port of call, 500 tons only would suffice: she 
would consequently have room to bring out an addi- 
tional freight of 200 tons of goods, which, at L.7 per ton, 
would be L.1400 sterling clear gain to the owners or 
charterers, as the case may be. On the vessel’s arrival 
here, the passengers may proceed by railway, whilst 
the vessel can take in a sufficiency of coal to carry her 
to New York and back to Sydney—say 500 tons—a 
further supply of 500 tons will be required for the 
return voyage to Galway. ‘The 700 tons necessary for 
the return voyage will cost at Sydney L.350; if pur- 
chased in New York, it would be L.1050, making a 
saving by calling at Sydney to coal of L.700; this 
added to L.1400 additional freight earned will make a 
clear gain of L.2100 sterling upon one complete voyage 
from Galway to New York and back vid Sydney, any 
additional freight shipped at New York not included. 
Consequently a steamer making six voyages in the 
eight months vid Sydney would earn at least L.12,600 
more than if she went by the present direct route to 
and from New York.’ 

All this may be true as regards comparison with 
New York, but not so clear what the difference would 
be as regards Halifax. Putting that out of view, we 
pass on to what is maintained to be a highly-favourable 
feature of Sydney — namely, its eligibility as a port 
of debarkation for emigrants going to Canada. ‘The 
number of emigrants from Ireland alone embarked at 
Liverpool in the last year has been stated to be 163,000; 
and it has been also asserted that the deprivations and 
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sufferings of these unfortunate people “ beggar belief: ” 
it has been compared to the “ slaver’s middle passage.” 
No question can exist that large numbers of persons 
cooped up in any ordinary passenger-ship—no matter 
how well regulated—must, on a tedious voyage of six 
or eight weeks’ duration, undergo great suffering. 
When the voyage is extended beyond this period, and 
the emigrant is in one of those crazy old ships of which 
so many have run into Sydney in distress, it becomes 
perfectly horrible, and common humanity suggests 
some other means of transport. It has been proposed 
to employ large and powerful steamers to supersede 
the sailing vessels entirely: these running to the North 
American possessions in six or seven days would do 
so effectuajly. So safe and rapid a passage cannot 
anywhere else be accomplished, as a mere glance at the 
position of Cape Breton on the map of North America 
must convince the most superficial observer. It could 
not be more favourably situated, being at the utmost 
within two days by steam of all the following ports:— 
St John’s, Quebec, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, Pictou, Halifax, Shediac, Richibucto, Miramichi, 
the Bay of Chaleur, and all the other ports of the colo- 
nies bordering on the Gulf of St Lawrence. Immi- 
grants usually come out during the summer months— 
that is, from April to November—when the harbour of 
Sydney, as well as all the ports and rivers in the gulf 
are open. The entire absence of fog is an important 
consideration for a vessel making the land crowded 
with hundreds of human beings; whilst the safety and 
rapidity of the voyage must induce many to emigrate 
who have hitherto been deterred by the barbarities and 
sufferings attendant on an ordinary sailing passage, 
and the numerous accidents which have, season after 
season, always occurred on the coasts of America. 
If Sydney were made the port of call for these vessels, 
any passengers, mails, or freight, for ports in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, or Prince Edward Island, 
might be forwarded by one or two smaller steamers 
employed for that purpose, which would be also useful 
in securing return passengers and freight, whilst the 
larger vessel proceeded onward to Quebec with the 
great bulk of her passengers and cargo, A great saving 
both of fuel and time would be secured by adopting this 
method. Assuming that a steamer, as has been before 
stated, consumes 700 tons of coal on a voyage from 
Galway to Quebec or New York, she will require only 
500 tons to bring her to Sydney, and consequently 
can carry at least 300 emigrants additional; which, 
at L.7 per head, would make the proceeds of the 
voyage 1..2100 over and above those of any direct 
voyage. Besides, on her return, say from Quebec, fuel 
would be laid in at Sydney at 10s. per ton, whilst at 
Quebec it would cost 20s. per ton. It is therefore 
evident that by making Sydney a port of call, a vessel 
employed during the summer months, and making six 
voyages to Quebec, would carn L.15,000 over and above 
any similar vessel going direct from Ireland to Quebec 
or New York. It is also an important consideration 
in connection with steam navigation to Quebec, that 
Sydney is open earlier in the spring and later in the 
fall than any of the ports higher up the Gulf of St 
Lawrence. Another object of paramount importance 
the Sydney route will secure :—'Telegraphic lines will 
be established in the course of the present summer 
between Sydney and Pictou in Nova Scotia, where 
continuous lines of telegraph are already in operation ; 
so that for at least eight months in the year the 
European news reaching Sydney in six and a half days 
from Galway, may be telegraphed to all parts of the 
American continent fully twenty-two hours in advance 
of that forwarded by any other route, whilst much later 
intelligence can be sent on to Europe by any United 
States steamer when cvaling here. To a steamer from 
Quebec it would give intelligence forty-eight hours later 
| than any she could carry from that port.’ 
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Here we may stop. The subject is of vast public 
concern, and no doubt will engage serious attention. 
The foregoing hints, therefore, as opening the way, may 
not be altogether useless. 


MR BULL AND HIS RELATIONS. 


WE mean the real original Mr Bull, not the 'meta- 
phorical ruminant, although the latter we are in hopes 
will find some interest in our mention of his prototype, 
and his flourishing and widcly-spread family and clan. 
The genus Bos has a new and intelligent historian in 
Mr George Vasey ;* and the great Anglo-Saxon breed, 
of the genus Homo, will find from his delineations that 
they have no occasion to blush for their mythical 
descent. The bull—bison—buffalo, and numerous con- 
geners, have all a fundamental moral character, as well 
as a family resemblance, although both these are 
modified by the external circumstances of climate and 
habitat, and by the influence of civilisation. It is 
easy to understand, taking the tribe in the aggregate, 
that the metaphorical John Bull is a heavy but saga- 
cious fellow, with a hard and formidable head of his 
own, docile if well used, but surly withal, and some- 
times savage; and that when he and his friends are 
once determined upon a career, and set out full speed, 
shoulder to shoulder, there is no such thing as stopping 
them. The late census gives us an account of the 
population of this family ; but the numbers of the ox 
tribe in Great Britain do not seem to have been 
taken since 1838, in which year they amounted to 
8,000,000. 

The utility of the tribe to mankind occupies an 
interesting section in the volume, by which we perceive 
that there is not one particle of the huge carcass that 
is not turned to economical account. The hide is still 
used in America, Ireland, and Wales, to cover the 
wicker - boats called in the last-mentioned country 
coracles; at the Cape it is made into shields and 
targets, hard enough to resist a musket-ball ; and for 
covering travelling-trunks, and making boots, shoes, 
harness, &c. its uses are well known; as likewise those 
of the skin of the calf for bookbinding and vellum. 
*The short hair is used to stuff saddles and other 
articles; also by bricklayers in the mixing up of certain 
kinds of mortar. It is likewise frequently used in the 
manuring of land. The Jong hair from the tail is used 
for stuffing chairs and cushions. The hair of the bison 
is spun into gloves, stockings, and garters, which are 
very strong, and look as well as those made of the 
finest sheep’s wool: very beautiful cloth has likewise 
been manufactured from it. The Esquimaux convert 
the skin covering the tail into caps, which are so con- 
trived that the long hair falling over their faces defends 
them from the bites of the mosquitoes.’ The horns 
(and our author might have added, the hoofs) are 
made into combs, a substitute for glass in lanterns, 
knife and umbrella handles, and other articles of the 
kind, spoons, powder-flasks, drinking-horns, &c. ‘The 
interior or core of the horn is boiled down in water, 
when a large quantity of fat rises to the surface—this 
is sold to the makers of yellow soap. The liquid itself 
is used as a kind of glue, and is purchased by the cloth- 
dressers for stiffening. The bony substance which 
remains behind is ground down, and sold to the farmers 


* Delineations of the Ox Tribe; or The Natural History of Bula, 
Tisons, and Buflulocs, By George Vasey. London: G. Biggs. 


for manure. Besides these various purposes to which 
the different parts of the horn are applied, the chippings 
which arise in comb-making are sold to the farmer for 
manure, at about one shilling a bushel. In the first 
year after they are spread over the soil they have 
comparatively little effect; but during the next four 
or five their efficiency is considerable. The shavings, 
which form the refuse of the lantern-maker, are of a 
much thinner texture. Some of them are cut into 
various figures, and painted, and used as toys; for they 
curl up when placed in the palm of a warm hand. But 
the greater part of these shavings are sold also for 
manure, which, from their extremely thin and divided 
form, produce their full effect upon the first crop.’ 
The feet are used to make neats -foot-oil; the skin, 
horns, hoofs, and cartilages, for glue ; the blood in the 
formation of mastic, in refining sugar, oil, &c. and as a 
manure for fruit-trees. The gall cleanses woollen 
garments and removes stains; the suet is manu- 
factured into candles; the stomach is boiled into the 
well-known article of food called tripe ; the excremen- 
titious matters are used for manure; and the bones 
as a substitute for ivory, and for various other purposes. 
If to these, and other matters not worth particularising, 
we add the flesh and the milk, we shall have the entire 
animal chawed up by his allegorical representative. 

Before this analytical process has been performed, 
however, and when the animal is alive and on its legs, 
it is a useful and docile friend, but a formidable enemy, 
of which various instances are given. The American 
congener, the bison, rushes onwards in such headlong 
troops, that the natives destroy them in great numbers 
by training them in their career to a precipice. * When 
the Indians determine to destroy bisons in this way, 
one of their swiftest-footed and most active young men 
is selected, who is disguised in a bison skin, having 
the head, ears, and horns, adjusted on his own head, so | 
as to make the deception very complete; and thus 
accoutred, he stations himself between the bison herd 
and some of the precipices, which often extend for | 
several miles along the rivers. The Indians surround 
the herd as nearly as possible, when, at a given signal, 
they shew themselves, and rush forward with loud 
yells. The animals being alarmed, and seeing no way 
open but in the direction of the disguised Indian, run 
towards him; and he, taking to flight, dashes on to the 
precipice, where he suddenly secures himself in some 
previously -ascertained crevice. The foremost of the 
herd arrives at the brink—there is no possibility of 
retreat, no chance of escape ; the foremost may, for an 
instant, shrink with terror, but the crowd behind, who 
are terrified by the approaching hunters, rush forward 
with increasing impetuosity, and the aggregate force 
hurls them successively into the gulf, where certain 
death awaits them. 

The gyall of the Chittagong Mountains, resembling 
a wild buffalo, is taken in a much more amiable manner 
by the natives, who are called Kookies. ‘On dis- 
covering a herd of wild gyalls in the jungles, they 
prepare a number of balls, of the size of a man’s neo, 
composed of a particular kind of earth, salt, and cotton. 
They then drive their tame gyalls towards the wild 
ones, when the two herds soon meet, and assimilate 
into one—the males of the one attaching themselves to 
the females of the other, and vice versd. ‘The Kookies 
now scatter their balls over such parts of the jungle as 
they think the herd most likely to pass, and watch its 
motions. ‘The gyalls, on meeting these balls as they 
pass along, are attracted by their appearance and 
smell, and begin to lick them with their tongues; and 
relishing the taste of the salt, and the particular earth 
composing them, they never quit the place until all 
the balls are consumed. The Kookies having observed 
the gyalls to have once tasted their balls, prepare a 
sufficient supply of them to answer the intended pur- 
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pose, and as the gyalls lick them up, they throw down 
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more; and it is to prevent their being so readily 
destroyed that the cotton is mixed with the earth and 
the salt. This process generally goes on for three 
changes of the moon, or for a month and a half, during 
which time the tame and the wild gyalls are always 
together, licking the decoy-balls ; and the Kookie, after 
the first day or two of their being so, makes his appear- 
ance, at such a distance as not to alarm the wild ones. 
By d he approaches nearer and nearer, until at 
length the sight of him has become so familiar that he 
can advance to stroke his tame gyalls on the back and 
neck without frightening away the wild ones. He 
next extends his hand to them, and caresses them also, 
at the same time giving them plenty of his decoy-balls 
to lick. Thus, in the short space of time mentioned, 
he is able to drive them, along with the tame ones, to 
his parrah, or village, without the least exertion of 
force; and so attached do the gyalls become to the 
that when the Kookies migrate from one 
place to another, they always find it necessary to set 
fire to the huts they are about to abandon, lest the 
gyalls should return to them from the new grounds.’ 

A more summary, and much more wonderful process 
is mentioned by Mr Catlin—that of merely breathing 
into the nostrils of a young bison. ‘I have often,’ 
says he, ‘in concurrence with a known custom of the 
country, held my hands over the eyes of the calf, and 
breathed a few strong breaths into its nostrils; after 
which I have, with my hunting companions, rode 
several miles into our encampment, with the little 
prisoner busily following the heels of my horse the 
whole way, as closely as its instinct would attach it to 
the company of its dam.’ Lest this breathing may 
seem to the reader to resemble the process of putting 
salt on a bird’s tail, it is necessary to mention, that 
when a female bison is slain, the young one remains 
by her side, careless of the approach of the hunter. 

The kyloe, or Highland ox, is supposed to be merely 
a variety of the famous Chillingham white cattle. 
The untamableness of the latter is considered by Mr 
Vasey to be nothing more than a myth; and he 
assures us that the circumstance of their being ‘inva- 
riably white is simply owing to the care that is taken 
to destroy all the calves that are born of a different 
description !’ 

We have said enough to shew the nature of the 
popular matter interspersed in a scientific book; and 
we may conclude with observing, that the celebrated 
*Ranz des Vaches’ is merely a sentimental song sung 
by the Swiss cowherds, or played on the bagpipes 
while watching their cattle on the mountains. Even in 
the time of Rousseau, the marvellous effects of this 
air on expatriated Swiss were lost, the people having 
lost their taste for the simple pleasures it recalled. The 
music has no force but in association, being in itself 
tame and meaningless; and the words have a little 
more stupidity than sentimental songs in general. 
Mr Vasey treats us with a poem, which he calls an 
‘imitation,’ but which, fortunately, has no resemblance 
either in ideas or forms of expression. For our own 

as the gods have not made us poetical, we shall 

ve a better chance of success; and the following, 

being rendered as literally as the exigence of the 

rhyme permitted, will be found, we flatter ourselves, 
nearly as bald as the original :— 


Oh, when shall I behold once more 
The unforgotten loves of yore !— 
The swelling hill, the mountain tall, 
The humble cot, the crystal well— 
And her, the dearest of them all, 
My gentle Isabelle ! 


Oh, ’neath the shadowing elm, again 
When shall I dance to that sweet strain ! 
When see my vanish’d home once more, 
With all the deathless loves of yore !— 


My father, mother, brother tall, 
My sister kind, lambs tended well— 
And her, the dearest of them all, 
My gentle Isabelle ! 


THINGS TALKED OFIN LONDON. 


September 1851. 

Tak at present and of late has been de omnibus 
rebus ; so much so, that it would not be easy to pick 
out any subject as the special one, as you may judge 
from the summary which here awaits you. Among 
one set you will hear the announced closing of the 
Exhibition on the 11th October canvassed pretty freely: 
for some it is too early; for others, too late ; while others 
would not-have it closed at all. The granting of medals 
to all the exhibitors is not relished by those who hoped 
to realise exclusive distinctions in their own persons, 
and is relished by a large number who, having done 
their best to make a creditable display, are naturally 
gratified that their endeavours should be recognised, 
and that they will be able to possess and hand down to 
posterity a disc of metal in evidence of their prowess in 
the field of industry. The giving of medals for services 
rendered in bringing together hundreds of thousands of 
men to shake hands instead of to fight, will be some- 
thing new in the history of the world. Then, again, 
surprise is expressed that no public announcement has 
yet been made of the awards of special medals, and 
some unruly discontent on this point refuses to be 
appeased. The surplus, too, is a cause of wonder: 
what is to be done with it? And how will the Execu- 
tive Committee be rewarded? Are they to be knighted, 
promoted, or pensioned? It is already known that 
one of them is to go out as governor of Malta as soon 
as he can get away from his duties, and if this be his 
recompense, what are the others to have? Thus you see 
that we are not free from vexed questions in Exhibition 
matters. 

An invention by Captain Groetaers of the Belgian 
engineers has been lately tested at Woolwich. It isa 
simple means of ascertaining the distance of any object 
against which operations may have to be directed, and 
is composed of a staff about an inch square and three 
feet in length, with a brass scale on the upper side, and 
a slide, to which is attached a plate of tin six inches 
long and three wide, painted red, with 2 white stripe 
across its centre. A similar plate is held by an assis- 
tant, and is connected with the instrument by a fine 
wire. When an observation is to be taken, the observer 
looks at the distant object through a glass fixed on the 
left of the scale, and adjusts the striped plate by means 
of the slide ; the assistant also looks through his glass, 
standing a few feet in advance of his principal at the 
end of the wire, and as soon as the two adjustments 
are effected and declared, the distance is read off on the 
scale. In the three trials made at Woolwich the distance 
in one case, although more than 1000 yards, was deter- 
mined within two inches; and in two other attempts, 
within a foot. It is obvious that such an instrument, 
if to be depended on, will admit of being applied to 
other than military surveys and operations, and may 
be made useful in the civil service. 

There is another contrivance, described by the in- 
ventor, Mr Waite, as ‘An Instrument for applying Elec- 
tric Heat in Dental Operations,’ which merits notice. 
Its production is the result of an idea that ‘electric 
heat would come to be used in surgery, and also for 
many purposes in domestic arrangements.’ The ap- 


paratus consists of a cylindrical ivory holder, diminished 
at one end, where a curved beak or point of platinum 
is inserted, and connected with a Grove’s battery of 
eight cells by two copper wires, which wires are in 
communication with the platinum point. A spring 
attached to the cylinder affords the means of making or 
breaking the galvanic circuit at pleasure. As soon as 
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contact is made the platinum point becomes heated, 
end is then ready for the dentist’s work. ‘I am 
enabled,’ says the inventor, ‘to use it for many pur- 
poses—namely, to evaporate quicksilver from cements, 
and render them much less injurious to teeth than they 
otherwise would be; also where too great sensitiveness 
exists, and which prevents the operator from removing 
the caries; where gums have receded, and left the 
necks of teeth highly sensitive to the touch ;’ in short, 
in nearly all remedial operations on the teeth. ‘The 
electric heat,’ he continues, ‘ retains its force diffe- 
rently to all other heat which can be applied to the 
mouth ; the platinum wire can be placed, without the 
patient being aware of it, near the part affected; heat 
can be produced almost momentarily, and suddenly 
deadened ; and, as a most surprising phenomenon, and 
one which has surprised me very much, in patients of a 
highly-nervous temperament, where I have expected 
much suffering, none has been endured on its applica- 
tion. In many cases it will be found equally efficacious 
when holding it near the teeth, as if they were touched 
by it. Care must be taken not to continue its appli- 
cation too long, as it will burn up and blacken the part 
it touches.’ 

Mr Hay, under the auspices of the Admiralty, 
is experimenting on galvanism as a moving power 
instead of steam for auxiliary screw-vessels belong- 
ing to the government. The machinery is to be less 
complicated, less bulky, and consequently less heavy, 
than that used for steamers, whereby greater space 
will be left for berths and stowage. As sea-water 
is used for the battery, the cost is said to be but 
trifling. In addition to this, it appears that by a modi- 
fication of Davy’s principle, Mr Hay has succeeded in 
preventing the corrosion of ships’ copper. To talk of 
the Admiralty without thinking of dockyards would 
not be logical; hence the fact comes up that 28,926 
persons, natives and foreigners, visited Woolwich Dock- 
yard during the months of May, June, and July, of the 
present year, and not fewer than 14,327 in one single 
week of August. The number that ‘visited and passed 
through the avenues’ of Greenwich Hospital in the 
same three months was 263,171—more than double the 
sum of those last year. It is stated also that in 1850 
there were 221,119 visitors to Hampton Court, of whom 
58,164 belonged to the month of July; and to the 
magnificent gardens at Kew 179,627. When all the 
facts and results shall be published for the present 
year, we shall have a large and interesting addition 
to the data of various social phenomena. Among these 
the Post-Office is highly important: the returns for 
1850 shew that the number of letters delivered in 
the United Kingdom during the twelvemonth was 
847,000,000, at a cost of L.2,264,684; while in 1839 
the cost of delivering 75,000,000 only was L.2,339,737 
—so that, as is said, we now get five letters for the 
former expense of one. In how far railways have con- 
tributed to this result may be judged of from the 
fact, that in January last one day’s mail-transport 
on railways and their branches was 17,246 miles. 

The electric telegraph is stretching into Hungary, as 
ready to flash Magyar signals as to speak English. 
The Great Western Company at last are going to extend 
their wires, and bring London into communication 
with Exeter and Plymouth—an undertaking of some 
importance, seeing that the latter is the port for India 
packets. The work is to be done by the Telegraph 
Company, who have just ‘ reinsulated’ the wires on the 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester lines. Altogether, 
they have now 970 miles in hand, which, when fixed, 
they will keep in order at a ‘fixed rental’—an arrange- 
ment preferred by several railway companies to that of 
having the maintenance of the telegraph entirely under 
their own charge. Apropos of railways, they have been 
feelingly talked about: competition is telling on some of 
them. Certain shareholders of one of our metropolitan 


lines, who refused last year a dividend of a shilling a 
share, have not been able to exercise that melancholy 
privilege this year, for the shilling had dwindled down 
to threepence. Directors might always insure fair and 
moderate dividends if they would; but as yet they have 
missed the true and permanent way of so doing, and 
yet the way is not a difficult one, as I may shew you 
some day. Sweden and Norway are about to try their 
hands at railway enterprise: a small party of engineers 
is now at Stockholm contriving all the preliminaries. 
If the foreigners send here for rails and locomotives, we 
can throw them a good lump of experience into the 
bargain. 

The London and South-Western Railway Company 
are interesting themselves in a friendly society, estab- 
lished among the men employed on their line, which 
affords ‘a provision for support, medical attendance 
during sickness, and a small payment to representatives 
in the case of death.’ To this society the proprietors 
are contributors to the extent of L.150 per annum. It 
is in a sound condition, answers its purpose well, and 
numbers about 1000 members. It is desirable that, in 
accordance with the general wish and the original 
intention, there should be added to this society a 
provision for superannuation. It is also desirable 
that not only the workmen, but the officers and clerks 
employed by this company, should be brought within 
a superannuation arrangement. The funds for these 
purposes must be, in principle, self-supporting; but 
the directors are of opinion that it will be both expe- 
dient and fair that the proprietors should aid the efforts 
of the staff. The provision against accidents, fatal or 
permanently injurious, would. apply especially to that 
class of persons employed about the trains. The num- 
ber of persons in the service of the company is 1300, to 
whom L.60,000 are paid yearly as wages. The amount 
each man would have to pay is 3}d. per week, whereby 
L.1300 would be raised annually. The company have 
voted L.1000 towards a superannuation fund. Similar 
arrangements on other lines are said to be working 
satisfactorily. 

Talking of railways reminds me that certain canal 
owners, finding the iron highway prejudicial to their 
watery one, have excogitated ways and means to acce- 
lerate their traffic. They have had a canal steamer 
built at Bristol, which by tugging is to supersede 
horses’ towing. A good deal of ingenuity is displayed 
in the construction of the vessel: the engine is compact, 
and moves an improved propeiler by direct action ; 
and with all her crew and stores on board draws 
but 3 feet 9 inches of water. The propeller, known 
as Griffith’s, is dissimilar to those in ordinary use, in 
which the blades, broad at the extremity, are narrow 
at the middle; for it ‘ has its centre formed into a sphere, 
one-third or more of the entire diameter of the pro- 
peller, with the blades narrower at their extremities, 
gradually growing wider up to their junction with the 
sphere. With the ordinary screw the water is drawn 
through, the central portion and driven outwards wi 
great velocity, at right angles, by the centrif 
action of the blades, consuming about 25 per cent. of 
the total power in destroying the effective action of 
the screw blades upon the water. In Griffith’s patent, 
on the contrary, the sphere causes the water to come 
in the right direction on the widest and most effective 
portion of the blades, where they lay hold of and drive 
it away in a direct line with the vessel’s course, by 
which means all commotion of the water is prevented 
—an invaluable result for canal navigation.’ The 
action of the propeller helps to keep the channel free 
from weeds. The speed attained against the stream of 
the Thames was four miles an hour; double—so the 
report states—that of horses. If so, and as the cost is , 
less, languishing canals may begin to look up again. 

Besides these matters, a good deal of talk has been 
expended about the open-sided omnibuses which have 
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been running about our streets to the great comfort of 
those who ride in hot weather. And about the grand new 
Victoria Street, made by private enterprise, now opened 
from Westminster Abbey to the Vauxhall Road, along 
which, we are told, will be erected specimens of what 
architecture can do for the working-classes, as well as for 
the wealthy. And about the new suspension-bridge being 
built across the Thames from Chelsea Hospital to the 
new park at Battersea—the latter to be an additional 
breathing and recreation ground for us ‘in populous 
city pent.’ No coffer-dams are used in the construction 
of this bridge. A casing of cast-iron is made to rest on 
a foundation of piles, and filled up inside with concrete, 
and raised till of the proper height. In this way it 
appears that each pier can be built up at less than the 
expense of a coffer-dam. 

And about, also, a scheme for supplying Madrid with 
water, which is to cost L.800,000, and give employment 
to a little British talent. And more especially about 
Major Rawlinson’s deciphering and interpretation of one 
of Mr Layard’s inscriptions. ‘This is a really interesting 
subject. The major, who, as you know, is a most able 
philologist and reader of cuneiform and other Eastern 
writings, has ascertained that the Sennacherib men- 
tioned in Scripture was the builder of the great palace 
at Koyunjik, and consequently is able to assign a date 
to the erection, which will aid materially in clearing up 
the history of Assyrian antiquities. He has further 
found some account of the war between this monarch 
and Hezekiah, and a statement of the tribute paid by the 
conquered king exactly corresponding with that in the 
Bible. The names of persons and places are so accurately 
given as to leave no doubt of the fact. Jerusalem is 
written Ursalinma; Judea, Yahuda; and Hezekiah, 
Khazakiyahu. What if there should be further dis- 
covered some record of Sennacherib’s second siege of 
Jerusalem, and the miraculous destruction of his army ! 
Major Rawlinson says: — ‘One of the most interesting 
matters connected with this discovery of the identity 
of the Assyrian kings is the prospect, amounting 
almost to a certainty, that we must have in the bas- 
reliefs of Khorsabad and Koyunjik representations from 
the chisels of contemporary artists, not only of Samaria, 
but of that Jerusalem which contained the Temple of 
Solomon. I have already identified the Samaritans 
among the groups of captives portrayed upon the 
marbles of Khorsabad ; and when I shall have accurately 
learned the locality of the different bas - reliefs that have 
been brought from Koyunjikg}do not doubt but that I 
shall be able to point out nd of Jewish maidens 
who were delivered rib, and perhaps to 
distinguish the portrait e¢ humbled Hezekiah.’ 

Now that travelling become a possibility with 
almost every one, anything relating to travelling facili- 
ties is sure to be talked about, and sometimes with the 
effect of converting talk into real enterprise. Of course 
you know that since California became in request the 
routes for crossing the Isthmus of Panama have bcen 
discussed over and over again by all sorts of people 
and in all sorts of places. One route was the best; 
another was the shortest; another impracticable—the 
latter being more particularly said of the Nicaragua 
route. An American company have, however, just 
proved to the contrary : by the aid of mules and stcam- 
boats they passed some two hundred passengers from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic in thirty-two hours. With a 
new steamer, named after our minister at Washington, 
they worked their way successfully up the San Juan, 
climbing rapids hitherto considered insurmountable, 
and thus decided the question of practicability—not the 
first time that commercial enterprise has demonstra- 
tively contradicted learned theory. The magnificent 
tropical scenery along the banks of the rivers seems to 
have excited the liveliest admiration among the passen- 
gers; and it is not difficult to foresee that model 
republicans will be tempted to settle down in such 
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promising localities, and get gold in other ways than 
out of Californian rocks. Whether England is to have 
a share in the carrying-trade across this route remains 
to be seen. 

More startling than this is the revival of a great 
project which I mentioned to you some time ago, as 
you will perhaps remember—a railway from Calais to 
Mooltan. This has now come up again in a bolder and 
more explicit form. From London to Calcutta is to be 
but a seven days’ journey! Think of that, and remember 
Dominie Sampson’s exclamation. However, when you 
consider that Calcutta in a direct line is not much 
farther off than New York, it ceases to be so very sur- 
prising. Of course you know that the first part of the 
overland route is from Calais to Marseilles, and from 
thence to Alexandria by steamboat. ‘The latter is to 
be changed by the new scheme; the steamers are to 
make for the Orontes instead of the Nile, and a rail- 
road 900 miles long is to be made from the neighbourhood 
of Antioch to Busra—the Bassora of the Arabian 
Nights—at the head of the Persian Gulf, which would 
leave a much shorter sea-voyage to Bombay than the 
present one from Suez. But the grand object is to 
avoid the sea altogether: the line, therefore, would be 
continued from Busra across Beloochistan, and on to 
Calcutta; another portion would connect Constantinople 
with Antioch, and before long Constantinople will be 
brought into communication with the European system 
of railways, which, as you know, extends at present 
into Hungary, and is to be continued to Orsova, whence 
to Stamboul is but 345 miles. The whole distance 
from London to Calcutta would be by the route here 


indicated 5600 miles; of which, reckoning the railways | 


across Europe and those now being made in India, 
2600 miles are safe to be opened. The intervening 
distance will be a mighty field for engineering enter- 
prise; one in which the West may pay back—if we 
really owe it—some of the knowledge said to have been 
derived from the East. Locomotives in that inert 
land will indeed be a wonder; and if excursion-trains 
should some day run to Nineveh, we shall be able to 
go and see with our own eyes those places and anti- 
quities which we now read about with such interest. 
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